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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION BY SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HYMNS. 



By Frederica Beard, 
Oak Park, 111. 



The music of the Sunday school is usually considered a part 
of the "general exercises." The origin of this term is a question, 
and its value a still greater one. " Exercise" gives an intimation 
of perfunctory drill, and the word "general," while it may refer 
to the whole, leaves an indefinite impression that detracts from 
the importance of the subject and the responsibility of the 
individual. The hymns sung in the Sunday school perform an 
essential service : they are a means of worship and of instruc- 
tion ; we cannot separate these two things, for the second is 
included in the first as we think of the reflex influence of wor- 
ship, and the outgoing of the soul toward God. Yet there is one 
feature of music in the Sunday school which is quite distinct 
from worship and just as helpful in other directions. Truth has 
many a time been brought home to a soul by means of a song, 
and music without words has often brought the receptive mood 
for the truth which shall afterward follow. How many feelings 
are touched, how many impulses stirred, and how many earnest 
efforts put forth through the influence of music ! With such an 
instrument of power for evangelism and Christian education, we 
may well seek to use it with the greatest care. The so-called 
general exercises may become nearly as great an influence for 
good as the lesson teaching itself. 

As we study the question of hymns in the Sunday school, we 
face at once the problem : How can we keep the worshipful 
spirit, and make the character of the music helpful to the school 
at large, while we supply the need and hold the interest of the 
children from eight to twelve years, or of the indifferent boys 
from twelve to sixteen ? To solve the problem one must study 
the natural tendencies and interests of children, and apply the 
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same principles to music which one applies to other branches of 
education. 

First of all, there must be cooperation, if there is to be an 
effect for good. Active participation is the means through which 
the influence comes. Professor Tomlins, of Chicago, who has 
had much experience in musical work with boys, says : 

Deep down beyond the far-reaching influences of the schools, deeper than 
what he does or thinks, at the very heart and soul of the boy, are latent 
tendencies for good and for evil of which even he himself is ignorant. These 
music alone will reach — music, the voice of love, heaven-born, God-given. . . . 
But the song must go deep down into the singer's nature until the throbbing 
beats of the music awaken corresponding heart impulses, and these must be 
equalized, strengthened, and at last freighted with the spirit of good-will, 
helpfulness, and every noble aspiration. 

How, then, shall we get the response, the voluntary coopera- 
tion ? By the participation of all — officers, teachers, and every- 
one who belongs to the Sunday school. Children are quick to 
follow : if the officers do some other work during the singing of 
a song, why should not they ? If two people are talking in the 
corner of the room, why not two smaller people in some class ? 
Children reason on the planes of justice and equality. A hymn 
which is essentially a prayer is to be sung : we want a spirit of 
reverence ; let the leaders of the school create an atmosphere of 
reverence. The esprit de corps invariably attracts. Unity is 
essential to success. 

This is only one step toward cooperation. We cannot gain 
it without a recognition of children's interests. Here we need 
to think carefully, lest we interpret falsely. Consideration of 
children's interests does not mean a catering to mere likings, 
whims, and fancies of the moment ; nor does it mean that that 
which interests is the ground for choice. "The children like it" 
has been the cause for many a jingle in the Sunday school which 
ought never to have found entrance there. Putting aside the 
fear of retelling a maxim now become old, we may well repeat 
Dr. Hervey's words, " Nothing that is not interesting, not every- 
thing that is interesting, not anything merely because it is inter- 
esting," until it becomes as " the leaven which leaveneth the whole 
lump." We must find the native tendencies to certain interests 
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in all child life, and see that our hymns and music correspond to 
these. 

Again, if active participation yields the only result worth 
while, let us give the boys and girls something to do, and some- 
thing more in relation to the music than to sit still and sing 
after a song is announced. Choirs of boys and of girls may lend 
interest. Classes may, at times, be asked to select the hymns 
for the day, preparing the choice beforehand and giving it in 
writing to the superintendent. Any such class might serve as 
the choir for that particular day. If any play orchestral instru- 
ments, let them serve in that capacity. Girls may sing one 
part, boys another, especially where the song affords natural 
response in question and answer. If there is a particular hymn 
which will add to the service of the day and it is not to be found 
in the usual hymn-book, ask some class to be prepared to sing 
it. In such ways a responsibility is developed ; and while a 
group is doing for the good of the whole, the reflex influence 
comes unconsciously upon itself. 

As to the music itself, if it is to be a power for good, it must 
be worthy of its name. It is not to be wondered at that the 
so-called music of the Sunday school has not accomplished the 
mission which Professor Tomlins attributes to all true music 
truly sung. Good rhythm, melody, and harmony in word and 
tune are to be chosen ; and it requires no small ability and 
experience to recognize such. Further, music which is good in 
itself is not always good in relation to the children. Before 
banishing certain pieces not recognized as true music, let us 
analyze them, find the elements of interest they contain, and 
ascertain why the children like them. In one favorite song we 
shall find repetition as the cause of interest, in another the full 
rhythmic " swing," and in still another the martial and heroic 
elements may be the secret of attraction. These are interests of 
universal childhood, and they need recognition. Each is to be 
provided in suitable degree, without giving undue prominence 
to any single element ; the hymns should be educative in an all- 
around way. 
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The writer lately listened to a chorus of voices singing " At 
the cross, at the cross." The "ring" of the music and the 
repetition of the words attracted the children, but the " catchy " 
element and the " choppiness " of the tune, so entirely unsuited 
to the sacred theme, induced a careless, irreverent expression 
little less than sacrilegious. Is it strange that the spark of rev- 
erence seems to have gone out of the lives of many of our boys 
and girls ? Only as there is expression of the truth, first in the 
words, then in the singing, will there be the influence desired. 
Words and music need to carry the same feeling to the soul, and 
if the expression of the children corresponds, the feeling will be 
deepened. With a little training much may be gained in this 
direction. True stories are to be told by the way we sing, and 
the marked contrast of the soft, sweet singing of " Saviour, like 
a shepherd lead us," and the joyous, energetic tones of " Bright- 
est and best of the sons of the morning," will aid to this end. 
But the boisterous enthusiasm which urges "louder and louder" 
and more hearty singing, with a clapping of hands by the leader, 
leaves little room for musical expression or spiritual feeling ; 
noise will result, but not music. 

If music is to fulfil its many-sided function, there must be 
variety. The children need bright, inspiring music. Watch a 
boy spontaneously sing " Dare to be a Daniel," while his lips 
remain closed when other songs are sung. Here the heroic ele- 
ment appeals. " Only an armor-bearer " is another of the same 
tone and effect. These songs are not of a high grade musically, 
but there is inspiration in them, and words and tune fittingly 
correspond, so that we can afford to use them with others of a 
better type. The "gospel hymns," more than any other class, 
have recognized the child's love of repetition. In many cases 
all poetry and harmony have been lost sight of in these songs, but 
the best of them may be useful. Schools and localities differ. 
That which is good in general may not be good for a particular 
group. This was forcibly illustrated in a visit to a certain 
Hebrew mission. It was a meeting of adults, but the prin- 
ciple with children is the same. Mothers had gathered for a 
talk about their little ones. A short devotional service was 
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introduced and the song sung, "There is a fountain filled with 
blood." The question was privately put, "Do not these 
Hebrews object to such a song?" and the leader frankly 
answered: " They probably don't know what it means." (!) The 
questioner wondered as to the value of the singing. Why not 
take first that which they could share in, and, when they were 
ready to receive Christ Jesus, sing of him in plain English rather 
than in this symbolic form ? 

We may apply this to all our Sunday-school work. Let us 
have words that mean something, and that, too, from the child 
standpoint. How can we have intelligent, expressive singing 
without a general comprehension of what the song signifies ? 
In the selection of songs we need to remember the child's plane 
of experience, so that in singing, as in speaking, he may say 
what is true — true to him. Does a child really mean what he 
says when he sings "I want to be an angel"? Mrs. George 
Archibald has well expressed this thought : 

As children are not, ordinarily, about to die, shall their spiritual songs be 
principally about heaven and expressive of an intense longing to go there? 
Yet, when we take pains to notice, we find in Sunday-school hymns a vast 
amount of rhyme, tune, time, and measure devoted to chanting the desolation 
of life, the longing for death, and a submissive waiting for release and glory. 
What could be more unnatural ? 

What right has a Sunday-school book to "The sands of time 
are sinking," and many another hymn helpful only to adult feel- 
ing and experience ? We either do not know, or we often fail to 
recall, the special circumstances in which a hymn was written : 
many an untruth is told even by adults in such sentiments as 
"When we asunder part, it gives us inward pain." Again, it is 
to be remembered that the good old music is new to the chil- 
dren, and has all its old-time power. What more helpful than 
"There's a wideness in God's mercy;" "It came upon the mid- 
night clear;" "Saviour, teach me day by day;" "Stand up, 
stand up for Jesus;" etc.? 

A distinction needs to be marked in our minds between 
hymns which as songs of praise and adoration are addressed to 
God or Christ, and those hymns which are about a person or 
subject. The former are needed as much as the latter. But the 
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method of using the two should be distinct, according to their 
nature. The hymn as sung to the Father will call for more 
reverent expression. A spirit of restfulness and reverence may 
often be obtained by playing softly to the children something 
in itself restful and beautiful, and the latent tendencies for good 
may be at first awakened by singing to the children. 

A picture comes before us of the closing of a school. One 
voice is sweetly singing : 

Jesus, Saviour, pilot me : 

After the words — 

As a mother stills her child, 
Thou canst hush the ocean wild, 

nothing is added save the closing prayer, sung by all very softly: 

Saviour, again to Thy dear name we raise 
With one accord our parting hymn of praise ; 
We rise to bless Thee ere our worship cease, 
Then lowly kneeling wait Thy word of peace. 



